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VI. 


XCEPTING Mr. Frick’s “St. Francis,” none of the remain- 
1% ing autograph works, amounting to five, in American collec- 
tions has quite the artistic value or the archzological interest 
of the two already discussed. The earliest of them is a “Madonna” 
(Fig. 1) belonging to Mr. D. F. Platt of Englewood, New Jersey. 
She is seen down to the waist, nearly in profile to our right, 
wrapped in a mantle which leaves the face and throat and hands 
bare. She holds the Child in both her hands. He is wide awake, 
but she looks at Him with eyes nearly closed and an expression 
of calm, as if she were peacefully asleep. There is something at 
once soothing and mysterious in the aspect of this youthful mother 
silhouetted so boldly against a sky alive with clouds. The execu- 
tion, on the other hand, is not only summary but rather stringy. 
Mr. F. M. Perkins, who, I believe, first published this picture 
(Rassegna d’Arte, 1911, p.147), approaches it to a “Madonna” at 
Verona (No. 110) which he ascribes to Bellini himself, and adds that 
both are in the artist’s first manner. It is true that, in a general 
sense, the two panels belong to the same group. It is also true that, 
in a still more general sense, they are in Giambellino’s first manner. 
The next of kin to Mr. Platt’s “Madonna,” however, is not the one 
at Verona referred to by Mr. Perkins, but the Blessed Virgin in 
the Pesaro “Coronation,” and although it is, roughly speaking, in 
the painter’s first manner, the painter himself was about forty-five 
years old when he painted that panel. 
This results from the fact that Mr. Platt’s “Madonna” could 
only have come about as a variant upon the Virgin in the Pesaro 
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Altarpiece. With the cartoon for the head of that noble figure 
before him, it occurred to the artist to put a Child into her arms, 
_and give her an independent existence as a “Madonna.” He re- 
stricted himself to the fewest alterations in her pose—and indeed 
they are slight—and he made scarcely any change at all in the folds 
of her drapery. He painted her rapidly and with a certain not 
altogether praiseworthy carelessness. We discern the same faults 
of execution in the predelle to the Pesaro “Coronation,” particu- 
larly in the one representing the “Conversion of Paul,” where, by 
the way, the clouds have pretty much the same form and move- 
ment. | 

Now the Pesaro “Coronation,” with its solemn, immobile, 
thought-absorbed attendant Saints and its castellated landscape and 
poetical skies, not only closes Giambellino’s “first manner” but pre- 
faces the rest of his career, anticipating the grand altarpieces of his 
ripest years. By common consent a date oscillating around the year 
1475 has been assigned to it. It is confirmed by an observation that 
has perhaps not yet been published. In the predella representing 
a young military Saint standing on a pedestal there is a background 
of buildings so similar to the buildings in Antonello da Messina’s 
“St. Sebastian” now at Dresden that, apart from any question as 
to whether one was inspired by the other, or both directly by Man- 
tegna, we must conclude that they belong to the same moment of 
architectural conception. We happen to be able to say with cer- 
tainty that Antonello’s panel could not have been designed before 
1475. 

This is, therefore, the date of Mr. Platt’s “Madonna,” and 
Giambellino, when painting her, was about forty-five years of age. 
It is another proof that works we used to ascribe to his first years 
were the offspring of his mature middle age. Thus, Dr. Frizzoni’s 
“Madonna” is one we used to count among Giovanni’s earliest. I 
now see many reasons why it could not have been painted before 
1470, and Mr. Platt’s panel makes one question whether it should 
not be put nearer to 1475. The reason is that the proportions of 
the Child are so similar in both. He is already the long-legged 
putto of the Rimini “Pieta” and the destroyed S. Giovanni e Paolo 
Altarpiece. The execution of the Frizzoni picture is altogether 
more accomplished, but there happens to exist a variant of this 
panel which until a few years ago was at Sigmaringen. In that 
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Fig. 1. GIiovANNI BELLINI: MADONNA. Fig. 2. Srupio oF GIOVANNI BeLLint: MADONNA. 
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Collection of Mr. Dan Fellowes Platt, Englewood, N. J. Collection of Mr. Grenville L. Winthrop, New York. 











variant the more summary execution has all the characteristics of 
the Platt “Madonna,” even to the curious drawing of the hands. 
Indeed, were there question of an assistant being employed on any 
of these pictures, I should not hesitate to recognize the touch of the 
same apprentice in the Sigmaringen and Platt pictures, as well as 
in some of the predelle to the Pesaro “Coronation.” Now it is not 
likely that a variant was painted long after the original, and no great 
length of time could have elapsed between the Sigmaringen version, 
executed, as we must conclude, toward 1475, and Dr. Frizzoni’s 
original. 

The action of the hands in Mr. Platt’s “Madonna”—the Child’s 
hand fondling the Mother’s—no less than the rest of the picture, 
connects it with a group of works of which the most conspicuous 
examples are the Brera “Madonna” with the Greek inscription, the 
one at Verona with the Child standing (No. 77), the one at S. Maria 
del Orto at Venice (probably a studio version), and the sadly 
repainted one at Rovigo. Naturally, they all belong to the same 
period, and this period is determined by the fact that the Platt pic- 
ture is a variant of the Virgin in the Pesaro “Coronation,” while 
the Brera panel has draperies which are identical with those in the 
Vatican “Pieta,” which originally formed part of the same work. 
When two characteristic examples of a group stand so close to a 
given masterpiece, the others necessarily cluster around it. | 

Finally, before we leave the Platt “Madonna,” we should note 
that the action of the Child is similar to the attitude of the Evange- 
list in the Naples “Transfiguration,” and that there is considerable 
likeness in the treatment of the loose curls on the heads of both. 
These observations should confirm the dating of that masterpiece, 
which has always been placed soon after the Pesaro “Coronation.” 


Vau. 


In the collection of Mr. Grenville L. Winthrop of New York 
there is a “Madonna” (Fig. 2) which, though not entirely an auto- 
graph work, yet shows Bellini so nearly at his best, that we shall 
do well to consider it in the chronological sequence as if it were 
his own handiwork. As we shall see, it very nearly is his.* 

Before a creased curtain, to either side of which appears a 
bit of landscape, the Blessed Virgin adores the Child, who reclines 


1 First published by William Rankin in Art 1n America, 1914, p. 317. 
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on a parapet. She is a monumental figure, grandly draped, one of 
Bellini’s noblest types of womanhood. Few of his Madonnas have 
more amplitude of design, or a more convincing existence. 

I take it, therefore, that she was not only conceived but very 
largely executed by the master himself. The Child, on the other 
hand, is treated drily and with a certain uncalled-for flatness, which 
appears particularly in the face. The landscape also is too dry for 
Bellini’s own hand. 

In every probability Mr. Winthrop’s “Madonna” is a replica, 
in essentials, by Giambellino himself, of a work entirely from his 
own hand which has not yet come to light. The longer one studies 
the happily ever-increasing number of paintings which claim Bel- 
lini’s authorship, the more does one realize not only how industrious 
he was, but what an industry he controlled. Inventive and creative 
though he was, the demand must soon have surpassed his ability 
to supply perfectly fresh designs. He was reduced to marketing 
repetitions, some, like the one before us, largely from his own hand, 
and others made by assistants. I doubt whether, when once Bellini 
was well started on his independent career, a picture ever left his 
studio without furnishing a number of replicas of various degrees 
of excellence. Not a few of the pictures now passing for autographs 
are such replicas. 

As for Mr. Winthrop’s “Madonna,” we can treat it for all 
essential purposes as if it were Bellini’s own. No perceptible de- 
formation of the design has taken place. 

Its next of kin must have been the Madonna in the destroyed 
S. Giovanni e Paolo Altarpiece, although as a pattern it is antici- 
pated by the studio picture several years earlier in date in the Verona 
Gallery (No. 110). The copy now replacing the original Altar- 
piece allows us to infer forms as full and as substantial, and a con- 
siderable resemblance to the type and the feeling of Mr. Winthrop’s 
picture. The folds of the draperies bear a likeness to those in the 
Crespi “Madonna.” Neither this “Madonna” nor the Venetian 
Altarpiece is dated, but we can determine with fair precision when 
they were painted. The earlier, the former Crespi “Madonna,” is 
draped as in the predella to the Pesaro “Coronation” representing 
the “Nativity.” The right hand is like the hands in the Platt pic- 
ture, and the Child curiously resembles the Child in that magnificent 
and mysterious Bellinesque work in the National Gallery where 
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Fig. 3. Giovanni Bettini: Maponna, Fig. 4. MANTEGNA: MADONNA. 
Collection of Mrs. H. BE. Huntingtow, New York. 


Carrara Gallery, Bergaimo. 




















Fig. 5. GrovANNI BELLINI: MADONNA. Fig. 6. GiovANNI BELLINI: MADONNA. 
Morelli Collection, Beraamo Academy of Fine Arts, Venice. 

















we see Doge Mocenigo at the feet of the Blessed Virgin. As this 
can be dated 1478, the Crespi panel must have been painted before 
that year and after 1475, the earliest possible date for the Platt 
“Madonna.” The S. Giovanni e Paolo Altarpiece, on the other 
hand, is accepted almost universally as being of about 1480, and 
Mr. Winthrop’s picture, when due consideration is given to the 
design as a whole, cannot be regarded as much earlier.* 

It occurs to me that even the most patient student may begin 
to ask, “Why this insistence upon questions of date?’ My excuse 
is that at present they are my chief interest, and the reason for it 
is my conviction that we shall make little progress in knowing or 
understanding Venetian painting in the fifteenth century until we 
have established its chronology on a sound basis. I am appalled 
when I think of the nonsense that for so many years has been writ- 
ten and spoken, and which continues to be written and spoken, re- 
garding Venetian art, and the more so, as I myself have been one 
of the worst sinners. Little of this would have been possible to per- 
sons of intellectual probity if we had been able to say that a given 
picture could have been painted only in such and such a lustre. And 
as Giovanni Bellini was the backbone, as it were, of Venetian Quat- 
trocento Painting, we shall ascertain its chronology only by studying 
his. 

VIII. 


Mr. Winthrop’s “Madonna” is still of a type which is described 
as an “early Bellini,” and so long as we bear in mind that its author 
was nearly fifty years of age when he painted it, all is well. With 
Mrs. Huntington’s picture, to which we now turn, we have left the 
“first manner” behind us, and entered into a world where everything 
is softer in outline, subtler in modelling, and less severely hieratic 
in aspect. The painter, who hitherto has been a master of flat color, 
here reveals an unexpected interest in pictorial instead of merely 
plastic chiaroscuro. He suddenly strives for continuous effects of 
light and shade, which leave no dimension and no part of his design 
untouched, and he already succeeds in conveying a sense of that 
atmospheric ambience which helps to give Bellini’s mature works 
their singular hold upon us. 


1 The identical Child occurs in a Bellinesque “Madonna” of somewhat later date in my 
own possession. The Virgin’s hands in Mr. Winthrop’s picture recall those in Bonsignori’s 
“Madonna” in the Verona Gallery of 1483, a work inspired by some lost Bellini painted a 
year or two earlier. 
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Mrs. Huntington’s “Madonna” (Fig. 3)—the picture, when I 
last saw it, was in New York—is seen rising, from the hips up, 
between a parapet and a curtain, holding with both her hands the 
Child, Who presses His left hand to her throat. The Child seems 
to be looking out of the picture at an imaginary spectator below on 
the right, who half frightens Him and makes Him cling to His 
Mother. He is clad in a short tunic with a broad band across the 
waist, and she wears a much crumpled kerchief, while the mantle, 
which usually in Bellinis of this time covers her head, here leaves 
it free. On the parapet is a creased cartel with the artist’s signature. 

The tossing of the drapery to one side—in this case over the 
Virgin’s left arm—connects the silhouette of this design with such 
“early” works as the Potenziani, Crespi and Frizzoni panels, but 
as a whole it is closer to the earlier Mond “Madonna.” As in that 
painting, the Child, and with Him necessarily the entire composi- 
tion, is but a reversed variant of the one in Mantegna’s Bergamo 
“Madonna” (Fig. 4), a work scarcely later than 1470. Our Lady’s 
left hand is almost identical with the one in the earlier Morelli 
“Madonna” (Fig. 5) in Bergamo, and with the hand in a reversed 
variant of this picture in the Doges’ Palace (Photo. Anderson 
11618).*_ On the other hand, there is much here that points to a 
date later than warranted by the factors just referred to. Apart 
from the technique, which—as we have observed already—is dis- 
tinctly more advanced than in any of the works just cited, the entire 
system of folds belongs to the period inaugurated by the S. Giobbe 
Altarpiece, a more pictorial and far less linear system. The types, 
too, belong to the same period, the “Madonna” anticipating the Met- 
ropolitan and Salomon “Madonnas” that we shall study presently, 
and the Child, with His close-cropped hair, recalling the one in the 
S. Giobbe Altarpiece. All of these works hold together with the 
later Morelli and the later Mond “Madonnas,” and were beyond 
serious question painted very soon after 1480. 

My reason for pointing to the earlier features in Mrs. Hunt- 
ington’s panel is that Prof. Venturi, who first published it (rte, 
1909, p.319), places it, perhaps inadvertently, ten years later. If 
this “Madonna” were really “from the last decade of the Quattro- 
cento,” it would not be at all likely to show so many affinities with 
paintings of the eighth decade nor hark back to so relatively early 
a design of Mantegna’s as the Bergamo “Madonna.” It may be 


1 More likely a copy by Bonsignori than an original. 
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Fig. 7. GiovANNI BELLINI: MADONNA, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 














seriously questioned whether clear traces of such substantial bor- 
rowing exist in any authentic achievement of Bellini’s which can 
be proved to belong to a date more than a few years later than 1480. 

To my knowledge, this is the latest work of Giambellino’s in 
which unmistakable and even striking evidence of Mantegna’s influ- 
ence is to be discovered. It is noteworthy, by the way, that just 
before ceasing to operate, this influence seems to have reached its 
height. Thus, the Berlin “Resurrection” contains details reminis- 
cent of the Eremitani frescoes and the S. Zeno Triptych, while the 
“Madonna” we have just been examining must have been suggested, 
as we have seen, by the Mantegna at Bergamo. That particular pat- 
tern seems to have impressed Bellini inordinately, for we possess two 
versions of it from his hand; the one now in question, in his more 
advanced style, and the Mond “Madonna” already referred to, ob- 
viously several years earlier and contemporary with the Brera and 
Platt pictures. Yet this influence here abruptly ceases, and, were 
we to judge by Giambellino’s extant works, we should have no means 
of knowing that their author was aware that Mantegna went on 


painting after 1470. 
IX. 


The ten years from 1480 to 1490 seem to have been the busiest, 
the most productive, the most fruitful of Bellini’s career. The 
larger part of the masterpieces for which he hitherto has been re- 
nowned, belong to these years, and include such favorites as the 
greatest of his extant Altarpieces, the S. Giobbe one, the “Madonna 
with the Magdalen and St. Catherine,” the “Madonna between Two 
Trees,” and the “Madonna with SS. Paul and George,” all in the 
Venice Academy, as well as the Frari Triptych, and the Murano 
“Madonna with Doge Barberigo” and the Uffizi “Allegory,” not 
to speak of less appreciated because less well known achievements, 
like the “Pietas” of Toledo, Stuttgart and the Uffizi, and a number 
of “Madonnas” besides. This was not only his most productive 
period, but, despite the fact that it was the sixth decade of his life, 
the one during which he made the most rapid progress. 

Living, as distinct from mechanical, progress is a vibrating, 
oscillating, prowling, exploring energy that does not dash forward 
in a straight line, but swerves to right and left, sometimes doubles 
back, at times zigzags or loops, and always looks before and after. 
Hence the great difficulty with regard to works executed during 
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these busy years to say which in a given group was painted first 
and which next. Thus, I feel fairly certain that the “Madonna” 
to which we shall now give our attention was executed after the 
Huntington one that we have just examined and before the Salomon 
one that we shall discuss later, but the relation of each of these 
“(Madonnas” and others of the same group to each other and to the 
central work, the S. Giobbe Altarpiece, is not so easy to determine; 
and although I have devoted an amount of study to it quite beyond 
the obvious necessities of the case, I yet am far from satisfied with 
the result. All one can say with any security is that the entire 
group belongs to the lustre between 1480 and 1485. One requires 
the more care and caution as the paintings in question, owing to 
the time of their execution in the midway of the artist’s career, 
share traits with works of earlier years, and have much in common 
with those of a decade later. They are saved from being placed 
with the early efforts by the obvious maturity of their style, which 
any number of contradictory features cannot obscure; but they are, 
on account of this or that one characteristic, constantly being dated 
ten years later than a careful consideration of all the facts will 
warrant. 

The “Madonna” of the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 7) was, at 
the time of its purchase, published by Mr. Roger Fry (Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum, Oct., 1908). It would not be easy to 
point to a short article on a newly discovered picture that was more 
appreciative, better informed and more delightful. If I could count 
on everyone having access to it, I should feel exonerated from 
attempting to say anything about the picture myself, except from 
the point of view of the special interest—the question of Bellini’s 
chronology—that I am pursuing at the present moment. Not that . 
I disagree with Mr. Fry even on that point, for I place this panel 
where he does, early in the eighties of the fifteenth century. But as 
his paper may not be accessible, and as I have certain comparisons 
to make which he was not called upon to refer to, I shall speak of 
this picture briefly in my own way. 

The Virgin, visible down to the knees, sits between a parapet 
and a curtain, turning to our right but looking nearly straight at us. 
A crumpled white hood frames in her face, and over it falls her 
mantle. She supports the naked Child on her left knee with both 
her hands, and He looks up with open-mouthed wonder, as if sud- 
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Fig. 9. GiovANNI Bettini: MADONNA. 


Fig. 8. Srupio or GiovANNI BELLINI: MADONNA. 
Collection of Mr. William Salomon. 


Cook Collection, Richmond. 












































denly hearing, as Mr. Fry suggests, choirs invisible. On our left 
we see fields leading up to a Friulan village with the Julian Alps 
behind. The houses have Venetian chimneys and fixed pulleys for 
hauling up stores to the loft—a curiously Northern feature. On the 
parapet is the signature. 

The eyes of the Madonna especially, and her type as well, antici- 
pate the Virgin in the Frari Triptych, and the Child, to a slighter 
degree, its baby angel musicians. The border on her mantle recalls 
that in the Murano Altarpiece, and the embroidery on the curtain 
the still later “Madonna with SS. Paul and George” in the Venice 
Academy. On the other hand, the drawing is far more severe than 
in those full-blown masterpieces of 1488 and after, the modelling 
is harder, more porcelain-like (as in Cima), and some features are 
almost archaic. The Virgin’s right hand, for instance, is identical 
with one in the Vatican “Pieta” which dates back as far as 1475, 
and with another in the Berlin “Resurrection” which is nearly as 
“early.” The landscape, too, has much of the character, although 
none of the features, of that work, remaining rather thin and some- 
what timid. 

A picture that points so distinctly backward to 1475 and for- 
ward to 1488, may with some probability be placed at a point be- 
tween, say toward 1483, and, indeed, all the evidence points in the 
same direction. The close relation of the Metropolitan Museum 
“Madonna” to the Huntington one is manifest, for the types are 
kindred, derived, no doubt, in both from the same model; the poise 
of the heads is the same, the crumpled folds in the hoods are similar, 
and the Children’s left hands are identical. The date of Mrs. Hunt- 
ington’s picture, we agreed, must have been soon after 1480. Fur- 
thermore, the motive of the Child gazing vaguely as if in ecstasy, 
or looking up as if listening, is frequent in pictures which, on inde- 
pendent grounds, can be attributed to 1480-1485. We have Him 
already in the S. Giobbe Altarpiece. In the slightly later “Ma- 
donna with St. Catherine and the Magdalen” of the Venice Acad- 
emy, He tosses His head back to listen. Oddly enough, His action 
is slightly less expressive of listening in the other Venice Academy 
picture (Fig. 6), where, as Mr. Fry suggests, Bellini introduced a 
choir of cherubs as if in answer to a criticism that the attitude of 
the Child in our panel was not accounted for. In the later Morelli 
picture, the Child’s pose and expression are almost the same as in 
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ours. Finally, in the Mond, Oldenburg and Salomon “Madonnas” 
the Child, although reclining, has a vague look, as if He were 
listening. 

It would be interesting to study how Bellini played with a 
motive like this, what changes of pose he introduced, and how he 
dealt with the hands, but it would take up too much space here, 
and besides I hope to find a more suitable occasion before long. 
Here it will be better to keep to our task. With regard to the 
picture in question, it is not quite exhausted. Needless to say that 
the “Madonnas” referred to with the motive of the Child looking 
up, have much else in common beside the principal theme, but this 
is so manifest that we need not dwell upon it. Other important 
works with which our “Madonna” is contemporary, are the sublime 
“Pieta’ in the Cathedral of Toledo, and the ruined but noble one 
in the Stuttgart Gallery. The folds in our Virgin’s mantle are 
singularly like those in her mantle in the Toledo panel, and in the 
Stuttgart picture the Evangelist has a hand like hers. 

In the Cook Collection at Richmond there is a studio version 
of another variant of the motive (Fig. 8). It comes nearer than any 
other to the ‘“Madonna” in the Metropolitan Museum, but the Child 
is vaguer and much less expressive, nearer, perhaps, to the Child in 
the Oldenburg panel, while the play of hands is quite different. 
He holds the Virgin’s thumb in a way that occurs in Bellini but once 
again, to my knowledge, and that in a much repainted “Madonna” 
in the anteroom to the Sacristy of the Salute in Venice, a work which, 
whether or not we regard it as an original, is close to the “Madonna 
with St. Catherine and the Magdalen” of the Venice Academy, and 


therefore belongs to this group. 


X. 


The group of Madonnas we have just been considering may 
be divided into an earlier and a later part. To the earlier belong 
the S. Giobbe Altarpiece, the “Madonna with St. Catherine and 
the Magdalen,” and the “Madonna with the Cherubs,” all in the 
Venice Academy, while to the later belong the Mond, Oldenburg 
and Salomon “Madonnas.” ‘The later Morelli one stands exactly 
between the two sections, sharing the action of the Child with the 
first, but His type of face and the full, ampler draperies of the 
Virgin with the latter. 
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Fig. 10. GitovANNt BELLINI: MADONNA. fig. 11. Srupro or GiovANNI Beiiini: MADONNA, 
Oldenburg. The Bonn Museum. 














The “Madonna” belonging to Mr. William Salomon of New 
York (Fig. 9) I have just mentioned as the last of the group we 
have been discussing. She too, like the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum, is seen between a parapet and a curtain, only here she 
faces to our left. As there, too, a hood frames in her face, but its 
folds are rarer and softer, and it is less covered by the mantle. Her 
look is gentle and meditative and undirected. The Child does not 
sit on her knee, but reclines in her arms and looks up vaguely as 
if listening, while His left hand caresses His chin. To the one 
side we see a castle with a river in front and mountains behind. 

At Oldenburg may be seen a “Madonna” (Fig. 10) which differs 
in essentials but slightly from Mr. Salomon’s.*’ In type as well as 
in the folds of her drapery she is more severe and more angular: 
she does not sit against a curtain but against a landscape, and the 
chief feature of this landscape is a massive keep in the middle dis- 
tance. The Child also is much severer in type and His hair is 
scantier. The hands are nearly identical. 

The Virgin’s right hand, which, in Mr. Salomon’s picture, 
strikes one as scarcely peculiar for its arrangement of fingers, begins 
to be rather singular in the Oldenburg version, and in another panel 
of this series, the one already mentioned as being in the Salute at 
Venice, the exaggeration of the thumb becomes almost grotesque. 
This arrangement of fingers, which first appears in the Trivulzio 
“Madonna,” is visible in the Madonna of the S. Giobbe Altarpiece, 
the central masterpiece of our group, and again in a work of some- 
what later date, the Uffizi “Pieta,’” where, by the way, our Madonna’s 
right hand also finds an exact parallel. 

The Child in the Oldenburg picture closely resembles the one 
in the various versions of the “Presentation of the Holy Child in 
the Temple,” the lost original of which, like the Uffizi “Prieta,” 
must have been painted about 1485. He anticipates the Child in 
the Frari Triptych. 

The large folds of the Virgin’s mantle in both versions recall 
the later Morelli “Madonna” and the one in the Mond Collection. 
The landscape in Mr. Salomon’s picture has a castle resembling 
the one in the Morelli panel, while the castle in that at Oldenburg 
is perfectly identical with the keep in the Mond picture. 


1 Reproduced, along with the Bonn “Madonna” to be mentioned presently, in the 
“Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst,’ New Series, XXI, p. 141. 
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There can be no doubt, therefore, that the Salomon “Madonna” 
belongs to this group. The relations which we have noted of the 
Oldenburg replica to somewhat later works makes it plausible that 
that is the last autograph version of the series, with the exception 
of Mr. Salomon’s, which, on account of its greater suavity and round- 
ness, is probably later still. 

Before leaving Mr. Salomon’s “Madonna,” I must briefly men- 
tion a third version of the same motive. It is a “Madonna” (Fig. 
11) in the Bonn Museum (Plate 91 of the Catalogue). The pat- 
tern of the figures is essentially the same as at Oldenburg, but the 
differences are interesting. The draping, particularly of the hood, 
the softer modelling, the sweeter expression of the Virgin, the curly 
hair of the Child, are all much nearer to Mr. Salomon’s panel, 
and, being even rounder and suaver than in that panel, indicate a 
later date. The background, on the other hand, consists entirely 
of landscape, as in the Oldenburg picture, only that the landscape, 
too, is much softer, although in certain features, as, for instance, 
the tree on the right, harking back to the Naples “Transfiguration.” 
The musty and woolly quality of the Bonn “Madonna” precludes 
its being yet another autograph work of Bellini’s. It can, however, 
be no further away than a studio copy of such a work. 


To my knowledge there is no other work in American private 
or public collections executed as well as conceived by Giovanni 
Bellini except Mr. Frick’s “St. Francis,” which we shall study in 
the next section. It is to be hoped that the future will provide us 
with more of his paintings, some of which may help to illustrate 
the remaining thirty years of his career. Meanwhile we must take 
it as mitigation that we possess several panels which were painted 
in his studio on his designs or even after his autographs, as well as 
one or two nearly contemporary copies after destroyed or extant 
originals. It will be our task later on to study these various works. 











CERAMIC AMERICANA OF THE 18TH CENTURY : 
PART ONE : BY R. T. H. HALSEY 


ERAMIC Americana may be defined as any product of the 
C potter’s art which has the greatly added interest of having 

its subject or decorative motive associated with our country’s 
history. Its study unconsciously stimulates an interest in America’s 
historical memories as well as a taste for the beautiful in potteries 
and porcelains—their modelling, color, texture and glazes. 

The fondness for gathering together the various examples of 
the potter’s skill in England and America is inherited from a com- 
mon ancestry. Lord Macaulay when writing his History of Eng- 
land of three generations ago ascribed the origin of the love for 
ceramics in England to the advent of William and Mary: “Mary 
had acquired at the Hague a taste for the porcelain of China, and 
amused herself by forming at Hampton a vast collection of hideous 
images and of vases on which houses, trees, bridges, and mandarins 
were depicted in outrageous defiance of all the laws of perspective. 
The fashion—a frivolous and inelegant fashion, it must be owned— 
which was thus set by the amiable Queen spread fast and wide. In 
a few years almost every great house in the Kingdom contained a 
museum of these grotesque baubles. Even statesmen and generals 
were not ashamed to be renowned as judges of teapots and dragons; 
and satirists long continued to repeat that a fine lady valued her 
mottled green pottery quite as much as she valued her monkey, and 
much more than she valued her husband.” 

Recognizing, however, the possible slur conveyed in this para- 
graph the eminent historian added the following foot-note: “Every 
one who is well acquainted with Pope and Addison well remember 
their sarcasm on this taste. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu took 
the other side. ‘Old China,’ she says, ‘is below nobody’s taste, since 
it has been the Duke of Argyle’s, whose understanding has never 
been doubted either by his friends, or enemies.’ ” 

To the continuance of this craze is due that appreciation of 
the beautiful among the nobility of England which in the middle 
of the 18th century furnished a patronage to the potters of Wor- 
cester, Chelsea, Bow, Bristol and Plymouth, and enabled the pro- 
duction of a quality of porcelain impossible of reproduction today. 
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It gave encouragement to Josiah Wedgwood and the needed stimu- 
lus to every English potter—with the resulting development of a 
great industry whose products have long found a market in every 
quarter of the globe. 

The use of old English porcelain as a decorative motive has 
long been prevalent in England and the display of choice heir- 
looms on mantel-piece and cabinet adds a color note and atmos- 
phere to the English living-room not possible to secure by the use 
of any other medium. For years it has encouraged there a general 
knowledge and appreciation of the potter’s art which naturally is 
little existent on this side of the water. 

In modern days among the noteworthy collectors of ceramics 
in England are found the names of many who found refuge from 
the cares of state in the companionship of their collections. 

The diary of Charles Francis Adams, our Minister at the Court 
of St. James during the Civil War, contains a description of a break- 
fast at Mr. Gladstone’s attended by prominent people and of the 
scene as the company were leaving the dining-room, when some 
of the guests stopped to admire some of the pottery of which the 
owner was so fond. Of Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm Mr. Adams 
wrote: “Mr. Gladstone launched forth into a disquisition on that 
topic, which he delights in, and illustrated his idea of the art, by 
showing us several specimens of different kinds—and lastly a very 
classical and elegant set of Wedgwood ware, certainly finer than 
I ever saw before. This is the pleasantest and most profitable form 
of English Society.” 

To this inherited “mania” for the collection of pottery the su- 
perb ceramic collections in many museums in Great Britain are due. 
There they serve to stimulate the art of the modern potter, and 
more important still, unconsciously cultivate a taste in the visitor 
which in turn demands and patronizes excellence of workmanship 
among craftsmen. | 

In America this taste for ceramics has resulted in the making 
of monumental collections of the porcelains of the Orient and has 
developed as well a certain appreciation of those fragments of tea 
and dinner sets handed down from a utilitarian ancestry. There 
is little evidence that many of the choice artistic conceptions of the 
great master potters of the Old World found their way across the 
water 
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Fig. 1. Sart Giaze Bow: CAptrure oF Porto Betto ry ADMIRAL VERNON. 
Diameter, 6 inches. 

















However, patriotism and pride in the development of our 
country during the half century following the War of the Revolu- 
tion has afforded a field to the American collector along lines little 
travelled by his brother in Europe. For the English potter com- 
mercialized this American love of country by sending to America 
large quantities of household ware upon which were printed by the 
transfer process portraits of our heroes, our achievements on land 
and water, and scenes which illustrate the rapid civic development 
of various portions of our country. 

The tremendous appreciation of this class of pottery by Amer- 
ican collectors bears out the prophetic utterance made by the late 
William C. Prime in his introduction to “The China Hunter’s Club” 
(1878) in which he said: “Transfer-printing has abundant illus- 
trations in old specimens, exhibiting the art in the last century. 
Later on, as our country began to have a history, the Ceramic Art 
began to do, what it has done in all ages and all civilized countries, 
illustrate in permanent pictures the events of history. With what- 
ever disdain the collector of Dresden and Sevres may now look 
down on the blue-printed crockeries of Clews and Wood and Ridg- 
way, the day will come when ceramic specimens showing our first 
steamboats; our first railways, the portraits of our distinguished 
statesmen, soldiers and sailors, the opening of our canals, the va- 
rious events of our wars, and our triumphs in peace, will rank in 
historical collections with the vases of Greece, and whatever then 
be the estimate of the art they exemplify, men will say: “These 
show the tastes, these illustrate the home life, of the men and women 
who were the founders and rulers of the American Republic.’ ” 

There is another field for the collection of Ceramic Americana 
which has been hitherto neglected by our museum authorities and 
connoisseurs—yet is closely associated with the political and social 
development of our country—which contains examples of the high- 
est order of aesthetic excellence and artistic development of the 
18th century potters. It is on this field and these associations that I 
am to dwell. Half-tone reproductions of certain of these pieces are 
to be found in the accompanying pages. It must be remembered, 
however, that the brilliancy of the glazes and subtlety of colorings 
of the originals defy adequate rendition of their exquisite modelling 
and artistic qualities by any mechanical process. 

The dainty and delicately turned “salt-glaze” bowl (Fig. 1) 
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involuntarily calls to mind that Mecca of our historical pilgrimages, 
Mount Vernon, its name, original owner, and memories. It is of 
the period when the art of the far East was influencing English 
craftsmen. With surface ornament of embossments from deeply 
sunken metal dies, it tells the story of England’s and America’s re- 
joicings over the capture of Porto Bello, a Spanish stronghold on 
the eastern shore of the Isthmus of Panama. It was made at a 
period when England was not the mistress of the seas she is today: 
there had been no inspiring victory of her forces since the days 
of Marlborough. Wide popular discontent existed in England over 
the policy of Sir Robert Walpole, who allowed the ships of Spain 
to overrun the American waters and search British vessels for con- 
traband, to the great detriment of English and Colonial commerce. 
Bitter were the controversies in Parliament. In 1737 Captain 
Edward Vernon, one of the opposition, during a debate over the 
Spanish indignities, declared that with six ships of line he would 
take Porto Bello; all previous attempts on this port had resulted 
in disaster. Two years later Great Britain declared war on Spain 
with the avowed object of resenting the right of search on the high 
seas claimed by her Spanish enemy. 

The Ministry gave Vernon an opportunity to make good his 
boast. He was made Admiral of the Blue and put in command 
of a squadron of nine ships, only stx of which he used in the reduc- 
tion of the two-century-old stronghold. 

It is doubtful if any victory, from the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada even to the achievements of Nelson, awakened in England 
the demonstration caused by this achievement. The news of his 
success caused England and America to go wild with joy and nearly 
two hundred medals bearing his portrait and the scene of his victory 
were struck in Vernon’s honor. Two years later Admiral Vernon 
set out for Jamaica on an expedition against Carthagena in com- 
mand of a fleet carrying 15,000 seamen, and 12,000 troops,—an ex- 
pedition which ended disastrously but without weakening the popu- 
lar esteem in which the hero was held. The American colonies 
contributed their quota of land forces, a portion of which was offi- 
cered by Lawrence Washington, who on his return to his lofty estate 
on the banks of the Potomac named it Mount Vernon. Twelve years 
later Lawrence Washington died, leaving his estate to his younger 
brother. 
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Fig. 2, CuerseA Group: WiLLtAM Pitt RECEIVING THE GRATITUDE OF AMERICA. 
Height, 1314 inches. 














The shapely and quaintly modelled embossments on the bowl 
are triumphs of the potter’s art. They picture the semi-circular 
harbor defended by lofty castles on each end and a land battery on 
a promontory in the harbor behind which the Spanish gunboats are 
in hiding. Six ships with full sail set are in evidence, also the 
doughty Admiral, sword in hand, in the foreground of the conven- 
tionalized plan of the harbor. The other side of the bow! contains 
in sharply cut letters, also in relief, the talismanic legend: 


THE BRITISH GLORY REVIV’D 

BY ADMIRAL VeRNON. HE TOOK 
PORTO BELLO WITH SIX SHIPS ONLY 
mOYVY Te #2, 1739. 


Such is the story associated with the name of Mount Vernon as 
told by some unknown English potter one hundred and seventy- 
five years ago. 

The collector of Ceramic Americana finds a rare field in the 
productions of that momentous decade which preceded the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It was in this period that the soft paste porcelain 
works at Chelsea—started twenty years before by Nicholas Spri- 
mont, the silversmith—were in their glory. Sprimont received his 
inspiration from the products of the Royal factory at Meissen and 
had been producing a large variety of statuettes, modelled after those 
of Dresden porcelain now seen for the first time in America in their 
fullest perfection in the Morgan Loan Collection at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 

Undoubtedly the emblematic group in white porcelain of 
William Pitt Receiving the Gratitude of America (Fig. 2) has to 
Americans a sentimental interest which no other piece of British 
porcelain can possess. It was moulded at the Chelsea factory, which 
also produced another figure of Pitt (Fig. 3), almost immediately 
after the repeal of the Stamp Act, at a time when England was 
rejoicing at the undoing of legislation which had threatened her 
commerce with America, when the London newspapers were extoll- 
ing the virtues of William Pitt and calling on all portions of the 
Kingdom to rejoice in the wisdom and fortitude of the one man 
whose insistence on the repeal of the Stamp Act had saved the King- 
dom from civil war and her enemies, and were urging the erection 
of his statue in the various great cities of the realm. Such was the 
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atmosphere in England which gave inspiration to the maker of this 
ceramic portrait of William Pitt, later Earl of Chatham, in whose 
honor the Assemblies of New York and South Carolina quickly 
voted funds for the erection of statues in their capitols and in whose 
memory the American ladies residing in England have ordered re- 
cently a statue for erection in Washington. America’s gratitude to 
Pitt, as interpreted by this unknown Chelsea modeller, inevitably 
recalls the tribute paid by the Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, the Boston 
patriot, who addressed Pitt from the midst of a rejoicing people: 
“To you grateful America attributed that she is reinstated in her 
former Liberties. America calls you over again her father; live 
long in health, happiness and honor, be it late when you must cease 
to plead the cause of liberty on earth.” 

The echoes of the rejoicing over the repeal of the Stamp Tax 
in America had scarcely died away when Parliament (1767) passed 
an act imposing duties on lead, glass, painters’ colors, paper and 
tea imported into the colonies. Its ostensible purpose was for reve- 
nue; its real purpose was to assert the domination of Parliament 
over the now happy Americans. Again the storm arose. A pic- 
turesque episode of this era was the enthusiastic interest shown in 
the colonies over the fortunes of John Wilkes, a Member of Par- 
liament, who from 1763 to 1770, was a very prominent figure on 
the English political stage. 

The Chelsea statuette of Wilkes (Fig. 5) calls to mind the now 
forgotten contest made by Wilkes for constitutional government and 
the freedom of the English press, his persecution by the government, 
and his imprisonment and triumphal re-election to Parliament. His 
outspoken words of sympathy for America, his correspondence with 
the Sons of Liberty in Boston, and the stories of the numerous gifts 
showered upon him from the Colonies—including one of £1500 
from the Assembly of South Carolina—are interesting mementoes of 
the period. His claim that “the interests of America were of essential 
moment to our parent country, and the common welfare of this great 
political system” and his brutal treatment by an unfriendly adminis- 
tration made the name of Wilkes a household word, and his health 
and fortunes a favorite toast throughout the colonies. The statuette 
is more than a portrait. Its historical symbolism was undoubtedly 
inspired by some such scene of every-day life in London (1769) 
as that described in the contemporary press by a writer who noted: 
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Fig. 3. CHELSEA STATUETTE: WILLIAM Pitt. 
Height, 11% inches. 


Fig. 4. CHELSEA DersBy STATUETTE: Mrs. CATHARINE MACAULAY. 
Height, 1234 inches. 
Fig. 5. CHELSEA STATUETTE: JOHN WILKES. 
Height, 12% inches. 









































“The ladies, if possible, exceed the men in their marks of respect 
for Mr. Wilkes; and it is common enough to see them deck their 
children with garlands composed of laurel and ribbands of blue, 
while infants just taught to articulate words may be heard in every 
corner prattling ‘Wilkes and Liberty’.” 

No engraved portrait of Wilkes so convincingly tells his story. 
We see him pen in hand leaning upon a pedestal, upon which rest 
scrolls labelled “Bill of Rights” and “Magna Charta”; at his feet 
a “prattling babe” upholding the liberty cap so closely associated 
in the common mind with Wilkes’ defense of the liberty of the 
people, while the constitutional government he was attempting to 
defend is represented by a volume entitled “Locke on Government.” 
The coloring of the statuette is in the pale and graduated tints and 
brilliant gilding peculiar to the porcelains of the period. 

In 1769 the Chelsea works were purchased by William Dues- 
bury, who conducted them conjointly with his factory at Derby. 
Two years after the war of the Revolution had broken out Duesbury 
put upon the market a statuette (Fig. 4), the inscriptions upon which 
furnish an added sidelight upon our knowledge of the political 
atmosphere of the day. In them we find a subtle reference to the 
current disapproval of Parliament’s American policy as well as addi- 
tional proof of the existent belief that America was fighting in behalf 
of the same principles advanced and defended by men whose names 
were inscribed upon England’s roll of honor. The figure is of Mrs. 
Catharine Macaulay (1731-1791), a remarkable woman whom 
Lecky distinguishes “‘as the ablest writer of the new radical school.” 
Her “History of England” was written from the Whig standpoint 
in contravention of the Jacobean theories as expounded by Hume. 
The first volume was published in 1763; its reception was such that 
each successive volume was successfully competed for by various 
publishers. Her approval of the stand taken by the Colonies gave 
her great popularity in America; the London papers noted that her 
books were especially excepted from the provisions of various “non- 
importation agreements” in the Colonies, adopted as a protest against 
the new taxation of 1767. This interesting woman made a visit to 
America in 1784, ten days of which were spent with the Washington 
family at Mount Vernon. 

The statuete was modelled to a certain extent after a statue 
erected in 1777 in the Church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, London. 
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Mrs. Macaulay appears leaning upon her “Histories of England” 
which rest on the top of a pedestal on the front of which is in- 
scribed this quotation from her pen: “Government a Power Dele- 
gated for the Happiness of Mankind conducted by Wisdom, Justice 
and Mercy.” Beneath are the words “American Congress,” whose 
immortal words in their Declaration of Independence she had so 
heartily endorsed. 

More remarkable still, we find inscribed upon the side of the 
pedestal among the names of England’s great defenders of constitu- 
tional liberty, Sydney, Milton, Hampton, Locke, Harrington, Lud- 
low and Marvel, that of our own John Dickinson, who had been 
characterized in the House of Commons by Isaac Barré in 1768 
as “a man who was not only an ornament to his country but an honor 
to human nature,” and whose political pamphlet in defense of Amer- 
ica, “The Letters from a Farmer,” ran through so many editions 
at home and abroad. 

The statuette is exquisitely colored and was made in 1777, in 
the same year in which Boswell chronicles Dr. Johnson’s visit to 
the Chelsea factory, noting “The china was beautiful but Dr. John- 
son justly observed, it was too dear for he could have vessels of silver 
as cheap as were here made of porcelain.” 


ILLUMINATIONS FROM THE ATELIER OF JEAN PU- 
CELLE : BY ARTHUR EDWIN BYE 


HE collection of manuscripts which has been for some time 
deposited as a loan with the University Library at Princeton 
by its owner, Mr. Robert Garrett of Baltimore, affords un- 

usual illustration of the evolution of the Gothic miniature style. 
The earliest of the illuminated manuscripts in the collection is a 
Psalter from Tewkesbury Abbey, which was written, as its calendar 
indicates, after the death and canonization of St. Francis in 1226, 
and before the death of Thomas Aquinas in 1274. Like most Eng- 
lish Psalters of the thirteenth century, its miniatures are few—only 
nine in number—but it has a great abundance of illuminated ini- 
tials. The Beatus vir of the opening Psalm is, as usual, the most 
highly decorated of these initials; the B in this case is inclosed in 
a square diapered in blue and rose, and the interior of the letter con- 
tains a scene picturing the Judgment of Solomon. In one of the 
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Fig. 1. “DurANDUS IN SENTENTIAS.” 
Robert Garrett Collection, Princeton University Library. 
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Fig. 2. “DurRANDUS IN SENTENTIAS.” 
(Detail of the first page of the second volume.) 
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Fig. 3. “DurRANDUS IN SENTENTIAS.” 
(Detail of the first page of the second volume.) 



































spirals terminating the top of the B is seated David, with harp in 
hand; in the lower terminal is a grotesque harpylike figure. The 
work is not of the highest order; the coloring is harsh, bright reds 
predominating, the faces lack expression and the design originality. 
Characteristic of the period are the pen decorations filling out the 
lines of the text, and the beginnings of the tail-ornament of the ini- 
tials which was later to develop into the “bar-border” of the end 
of the century, such as we find in another manuscript of the Garrett . 
Collection, a Scottish Bible of about 1300, once belonging to Sweet- 
heart Abbey. 

The collection contains another Bible of the smaller size pre- 
ferred by the French and English taste of the thirteenth century. 
There are in it no large miniatures nor full-page decorations, and 
the illuminations, as usual in the thirteenth century, are still confined 
to the historiated initials and bar borders. The design is crisp, and 
the line work and color very clear, which with the sharp black out- 
lines furnishes an effect of charming severity. The backgrounds of 
the miniatures are of plain burnished gold or tapestried rose, and 
the faces, tinted gray or flesh-color, or sometimes left white, lack 
the modeling of the fourteenth century, but while these features 
belong to the older tradition, the border stripes end in crisply drawn 
strawberry leaves foreshadowing the later ivy-border, and the figures 
have the graceful sway and elegance of bearing characteristic of the 
Paris school of the end of the thirteenth century. 

The Garrett Collection contains also numerous Books of Hours, 
dating from the middle of the fourteenth century to the middle of 
the fifteenth. But the interest of these is far surpassed by another 
manuscript in the collection which can be assigned to the atelier 
of Jean Pucelle. 

Jean Pucelle and his school undoubtedly represent the climax 
of medieval illumination. Better painters than he have been em- 
ployed in the decoration of manuscripts, but none who so skilfully 
combined text with ornament. Pucelle represents the third genera- 
tion of Parisian illuminators, the first of whom was led by that 
Honoré of whose style a reflection can be found in the miniatures 
of the Bible of Sweetheart Abbey. From the Paris tax-rolls of 1292 
and a record of 1296 we know that Honoré was the king’s own illumi- 
nator. Of his works we know positively one, and possibly two, viz. 
the “Gratien” of Tours, and the Breviary of Philippe le Bel (Biblio- 
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theque Nationale, lat. 1023). Honoré’s atelier flourished as late 
as 1318, under the direction of Richard de Verdun, his son-in-law, 
and Jean de la Mare. The latter artist was commissioned by the 
Sainte Chapelle to illuminate an antiphonary; the work is lost, but 
it is very likely, could it or any other work of his be found, that we 
would see in them the link between the styles of Honoré and Jean 
Pucelle. 

We first hear of Pucelle in the accounts of the confraternity 
of St. Jacques aux Pélerins at Paris for the years 1319-1324, where 
mention is made of a payment to him for the making of the great 
seal of the order. In 1328 he was illuminator to King Charles IV, 
and decorated a prayer book which Charles gave to his third wife 
Jeanne d’Evreux. Hitherto only three manuscripts illuminated by 
his hand or in his atelier were known to be preserved. The first of 
this trio is a Bible written by a certain Robert de Billyng and dated 
1327 (Bibl. Nat., lat. 11935). The last page contains the signatures 
of Jehan Pucelle, Anciau de Cens, and Jaquet Maci. The second 
is a two volume work known as the Breviaire de Belleville (Bibl. 
Nat., lat. 10483, 10484) ; besides Pucelle’s signature, the notes in the 
manuscript contain the names of the assistants Mahtet, Ancelet, and 
Chevrier. The third example is a Book of Hours called the Heures 
de Pucelle, or the Heures du Duc de Berri, from its having once 
belonged to the famous library of that Duke. It has been identified 
by Delisle as a Book of Hours in the collection of the Baroness 
Rothschild in Paris. 

From these three works we can form an idea of the style of 
Jean Pucelle and his collaborators which is very definite. They 
were fond of reproducing little flowers in their ornament, notably 
columbine and sweet peas, and did them with a skill that any botanist 
might envy, while with equal accuracy and charm they filled the 
ivy border with animate life, their favorite motifs being birds, mon- 
keys, little dogs, butterflies, and dragon-flies. Characteristic also 
are the grotesques as terminal figures for borders and initials, and 
the peculiar fringed ornament which makes an intercolumnar border 
and was traditional in the Paris schools from the time of Honoré 
on. The figures are drawn with much free action and expressive 
drapery; Honoré’s method of handling features, hair, and hands is 
still observed, but with greater delicacy and grace of line, minute- 
ness of detail, and softness of coloring. Gold and diapered back- 
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grounds are still used. A characteristic feature are the little scenes 
at the bottom of the page, sketchy in character, and sometimes left 
in outline, but often exhibiting extraordinary draughtsmanship. Al- 
ways the ornament subserves the text,—the artist never forgets that 
it is a page that he is painting and not a picture. The ornament is 
never obtrusive, and while later on more grace was obtained in the 
drawing of figures, and more naturalism in the rendering of scenes, 
the perfect decorative balance and taste of the Pucelle school was 
never equaled. 

All of the characteristics of this atelier, as shown in the Bible 
of 1327, the Belleville Breviary, and the Hours of the Duc de Berri, 
are also present in a “Durandus in Sententias” in the Garrett Col- 
lection (Fig. 1). This manuscript is a copy on vellum, bound in two 
volumes, of Guillaume Durand’s ‘““Commentaries on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard.” Guillaume Durand of St. Pourcain was a famous 
doctor in his day; a Dominican monk, he held the chair of theology 
at the University of Paris in the years following 1313. He was bishop 
of Puy-en-Velay from 1318 to 1326, and bishop of Meaux from 
1327 to his death in 1334. The Garrett manuscript of the Commen- 
taries was written in Paris in 1336 by an Englishman named Wil- 
liam, of Kirby in Lincolnshire, by order of Simon Comitis of Naples, 
one of the heads of the Dominican order in Paris. 

It is regrettable that nothing has been so far ascertained of 
the history of the manuscript, except that before it came into the 
possession of its present owner, it formed part of the famous Ash- 
burnham Collection. 

The text is ornamented throughout with decorated initials and 
borders in blue and red, and with the intercolumnar band of orna- 
ment mentioned before. The chief illumination, however, is re- 
served for the initial pages of the two volumes (Figs. 2 and 3). On 
the first of these pages is an illuminated E enclosing a miniature, of 
which the upper half represents the Virgin enthroned under a gold 
canopy with the Child on her lap; in the lower half we see Bishop 
Durand lecturing to a number of Dominican monks who are appar- 
ently kept in order by a monitor armed with a rod. The details of 
the picture are minutely rendered; the diapered background, the 
costumes of the figures, the reading desk of the bishop and the folds 
of the table cloth all betray the artist’s interest in the minutize of 
his work. From this initial springs an ivy vine which is carried 
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around the page in the manner characteristic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and among its leaves and along the border appear the little 
grotesques of which the Gothic artist is so fond. A terminal figure 
of a manikin with dragon’s wings and the feet of a lion brandishes 
a sword over his head. Birds are interspersed among the ivy leaves; 
a dragon-fly hovers near the left-hand border; here we find an ex- 
quisitely drawn rabbit, and there a dog or monkey. At the bottom of 
the page a huntsman winds his horn and follows two hounds that 
chase a stag. Below this is a marginal design containing a coat-of- 
arms which will be of assistance in determining the original owner 
of the manuscript: the device purpure, over a lion rampant gules, 
crowned or, a label of three points azure. The coloring throughout 
the page is in perfect taste; soft tones of rose and dull blue predomi- 
nate, while a touch of red and gold here and there gives the required 
brilliancy. 

A comparison of these illuminated pages with some of those of 
the Belleville Breviary, the Bible of 1327, and the Heures de Berry 
reveals many striking similarities. The draperies are executed in 
the same manner with free and natural folds, only slightly conven- 
tionalized ; the hair, features and hands are done in the same fashion. 
The borders in each case are identically conceived; the handling of 
the corners, the peculiar bend of the vines, the grotesques and many 
other details indicate that the Garrett illuminations are also products 
of the workshop of Jean Pucelle. 

There is another indication of a more decisive character. If 
we compare fol. 24 of the Belleville Breviary (Fig. 4) with the 
Princeton illumination which we have just described, it will be 
noticed that the dragon-fly appears in the same position on the left- 
hand margin of both pages. One dragon-fly is practically the replica 
of the other, and each is detached from the marginal decoration in 
a way that makes one think of a signature or trademark. Such em- 
blematic signatures are fairly frequent in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. M. de Mély discovered some time ago that a stork 
was the signature of a fifteenth century painter named Chugoinot, 
old French for “little stork.”* Conrad Fyol, a German painter 
of the Frankfurt school, puts into his backgrounds a little violet- 
like flower that is apparently an allusion to his name—“fiol” being 


cated de Primitifs, in Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France, t. 67, 
p. 39, 
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Old German for violet... Herri met de Bles, nicknamed the “Owl” 
by Vasari, often paints an owl into his pictures?” M. de Mély has 
even found an emblematic signature in works attributed to Honoré 
in the form of a hare and a bird.* It would therefore be quite con- 
sistent with medieval custom for Jean Pucelle to use a dragon-fly 
as a signature of this kind. 

The connection of the emblem with his name lies in the synony- 
mous relation of the words “pucelle” and “demoiselle” in the four- 
teenth century. ‘La Pucelle d’Orléans” is sufficient evidence of this, 
and the word “demoiselle” has always been French for dragon-fly. 
It is possible further that “pucelle” itself may have meant dragon- 
fly in the fourteenth century, for the synonymity of the two words 
at that time extended to other meanings than that of “young lady.” 
Littré, for example, gives the meanings of “pucelle” to be, besides 
“demoiselle,” a kind of pear, and also in vulgar use a kind of fish, 
or shad. In the same way the synonym “demoiselle” is used not only 
in the obvious sense but also with the subsidiary meanings of pear 
and fish. 

It may also be the case that Chevrier and Maci, the assistants 
of Pucelle whose names appear on manuscripts illuminated in his 
atelier, also used such emblematic signatures, for both their names 
have specific meanings. The name of Jaquet Maci is especially in- 
teresting in this connection. In the Bible of 1327 it is written Maci, 
while in the Belleville Breviary, the signature seems to read Mahiet. 
Professor Buffum of Princeton has pointed out to the writer that 
the correct change from Maci to its diminutive form ending in -et 
would be Machiet, as there would be no reason for the dropping 
of the c. Machiet, or maciet, would be a dialect form for which 
there are numerous historical analogies, of machette, old French 
for chouette, an owl. It is likely that Maci’s name was also written 
Maciet, for Martin identifies him with “Maciot l’enlumineur” who 
belonged to the household of Philippe le Bel in 1313, and of Philippe 
le Long in 1319.* In view of the fact then that Maci’s, Maciet’s, 
or Maciot’s name meant “owl,” there is a possibility of a punning 
signature in the owl which occurs, in the same relative position as 
the dragon-fly, on fol. 45 of the Belleville Breviary, in the decoration 
of which we know that Maci was employed. 


1K. Simon in Rep. f. Kunstwissenschaft, 1911, pp. 333-350. 
2F, de Mély, in Chronique des Arts, 1908, pp. "64-67. 

8 Rev. Arch. 1911, XVII, p. 77. Illustrations on pp. 76 and 77. 
4H. Martin, Les ’Miniaturistes francais, p. 69, note 2. 
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There is more certainty about the signature of Chevrier, who 
has without much question left his mark on fol. 24 (Fig. 4), fol. 45, 
and elsewhere in the Belleville Breviary, in the little figure of a 
man blowing a bag-pipe. The same figure appears on the initial 
page of the second volume of the Princeton Durandus (Fig. 3), in 
identical drawing and conception. “Chevrier” is first of all a goat- 
herd, but “chévre” has the additional meaning of bag-pipe, and was 
the name given in the Middle Ages to the primitive musette, the 
word being derived from the goat-skin of which the bag was made. 
The thirteenth century chevrette is very similar in form to the bag- 
pipes of the Belleville Breviary. We have also the word “chevrie” 
which alone signifies an instrument of the musette and cornemuse 
type. “Chevrier” is therefore beyond question a bag-piper, and I 
think that we can accept the bag-pipers scattered through the Belle- 
ville Breviary, and the terminal figure in the Princeton Durandus, 
as the sign-manual of Pucelle’s assistant. 

There can be no doubt, in view of the general identity of the 
decoration of the Durandus with that of the Pucelle manuscripts, 
and the specific parallels of the dragon-fly and the “chevrier,” that 
it too was illuminated in his atelier. It is a less elaborate product, 
however, than the Breviary, and when one compares the strong 
“Honoresque” technique of the angry Saul in the miniature of the 
Breviary reproduced in Fig. 4 with the drawing of the Durandus 
miniature, it is clear that the latter shows the weaker hand of a 
pupil. Chevrier has signed the initial-page of the second volume 
of the Durandus with the terminal figure of the bag-piper; it is 
possible that he also did the more elaborate initial of the first volume. 
In that case the dragon-fly must be considered as the sign of the ate- 
lier rather than the personal signature of Pucelle. 
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MAZZOLA OR NOT? : BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, 
jR. 


N the June (p. 166, note) number I added tentatively to Mr. 
Berenson’s list of Mazzolas in America the very interesting Por- 
trait of a Lady owned by Mr. George Breck, mural painter and 

late Director of the American Academy at Rome. Since Mr. Breck 
has kindly furnished me with a photograph, the reader may now 
draw his own conclusions. The picture has been considerably dam- 
aged through necessary repairs. The stippled crack which runs 
across the cheek and bosom is plain enough in the reproduction. 
Yet the panel remains of rather notable decorative effect. The scar- 
let bodice tells strikingly against the deep green curtain and the 
saturated blues of the landscape. 

Mr. Berenson, to whom I sent the photograph, writes me that 
while he would not have thought of Mazzola as the artist, he thinks 
the attribution a possible one. He justly remarks the entirely Floren- 
tine conception of the portrait, resembling the Credi at Forli, but 
admits that such work was in vogue at Modena, where Mazzola 
might have seen it. Now the castle in the background seems to be 
the Gonzaga palace at Mantua, locating the picture in Lombardy. 
Moreover, the landscape, in type and even more in coloring, is 
entirely of Ferrara-Bologna sort. Mr. Berenson perceives this even 
from the photograph. He prudently declines to commit himself 
to an attribution until the nearly effaced but genuine cartellino shall 
have been deciphered. 

Unfortunately this evidence is now obscured. Some years ago 
at Rome I thought I could read with some certainty, in a charac- 
teristic script, the essential letters and spacings of the name Maz- 
zolus. The recent heroic repairs which the panel has undergone 
have further impaired the signature. At best what remains is rather 
preliminary scratches than the painted letters, but I think I can 
still read confidently— 

ma z | 5 


I can understand a reluctance to ascribe a relatively soft work 
to the austere follower of Antonello da Messina. Still, few painters 
employ their last incisiveness in depicting girlhood. And the patri- 
cian lady in question is after all a girl. Mr. Breck, on what authority 
I do not know, thinks his picture may be an early presentment of 
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Isabella d’Este. The proportions are similar enough to those of that 
great lady to make the suggestion worth further study. In any case, 
it seems to be some patrician bas bleu who had the right to pose 
before the famous Gonzaga palace. In this circle at least we must 
look for the original of this gracefully prim figure. 

Personally I find the arrangement and treatment of the hands 
sufficiently Antonellesque to correspond with the traces of the signa- 
ture, while the technic of the head and filmy veil might easily derive 
from him. I chiefly wish, however, to call attention to a very char- 
acteristic portrait of the Renaissance because of its own merits. If 
my suggestion of Mazzola be based on a too hopeful reading of the 
traces on the cartellino, some more experienced epigrapher or con- 
noisseur should now easily find the right way. In itself the por- 
traiture is distinctive, and the number of Emilian painters who come 
into consideration is not great. If not Mazzola, then some con- 
temporary in the region between Mantua and Bologna. 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES WARD, R.A., PAINTED BY 
GILBERT STUART : BY CHARLES HENRY HART 


OTHING can be more exhilarating or inspiring to further 
N effort than the realization that one has gained the end sought 
for in any intellectual pursuit, and I feel it is not out of place | 
for me to claim that accomplishment in having caused Gilbert Stuart 
to be recognized as a master among painters. This has been the 
work of not a day or a year but of a lifetime, and I am well pleased 
that it was left for me to do and proud that I was able to do it, 
so that to-day his works are sought far and wide and few public 
or private collections of note are without one or more examples 
of his art. Everyone in this country knows him as of American 
birth and as having painted the most familiar portrait of Wash- 
ington, but few, very few, know that his most important work as 
to subject, size and artistic execution was done in England and 
Ireland between 1777 and 1793. It is to one of these pictures that 
I invite attention at this time. 
Born in the Narragansett Country, Rhode Island, December 
3, 1755, Gilbert Stuart was apprenticed, as was the custom of those 
days, to an itinerant Scotch painter of some merit, who carried the 
boy to Glasgow, where unfortunately the master soon after died 
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and Stuart was left to make his way home as best he could. So 
far as we can learn, Stuart showed no evidence of the great artistic 
ability lying dormant within him when the Revolution disturbed 
the country. At that time his father, being a Tory, made his way 
to Halifax, while Stuart sailed for England the day before the 
fight at Bunker Hill to place himself under Benjamin West. After 
reaching London, however, he seems to have lost sight of his errand, 
for he whiled away his time during nearly two years before he 
entered West’s studio, so that he had passed his majority before 
he took up the profession of art seriously. He, however, was made 
of the metal that needed none of the refining influence of instruc- 
tion to develop its quality; the talent was in him, and all that was 
needed was opportunity and the environment to bring it forth, with 
perhaps a few technical hints as to the use of pigments and the 
preparation of canvas. He must indeed have come forth full- 
armored from the brain of Jove, for the very year he entered West’s 
studio he exhibited at the Royal Academy “A Portrait.” ‘Two years 
later, to the Exhibition of 1779, when in his twenty-fourth year, 
he sent three pictures—“A Young Gentleman, three quarters,” 
“A Little Girl” and “A Head,” and it is the first of these three 
that is the illustration accompanying this note (Frontispiece), repro- 
duced by permission of the Minneapolis Institute of Art from the 
original painting. It seems almost incredible that an immature 
youth, with little or no experience in the field of art, could pos- 
sibly paint such a striking masterpiece as this canvas, for it is com- 
plete in all the qualities that make a masterpiece. It is graceful 
and dignified in composition, with a marked air of distinction, 
impeccable in drawing, subtle and charming in color, and exhibits 
technical achievement of the highest order, much of which can be 
seen in the black and white reproduction. What is, indeed, entirely 
lost is its beautiful and skilful color scheme, and Stuart was ever 
after noted for his color. The boy’s hair is auburn and his eyes 
are blue; his jacket is greenish gray, with the cloak over his arm 
a light yellow, while the drapery over the shoulder is blue and the 
dog a tawny brown. The trees are autumnal and the blue cloud- 
flecked sky brilliant, so that it is one of the most decorative of Stuart’s 
paintings. If refutation were needed of the superficial opinion some- 
times expressed that Stuart was only “a face painter,” it is found 
in the present canvas, where the solidity of the boy’s figure, the 
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textures of the costume, the tapestry-like painting of trees and sky, 
the crisp atmosphere, and the rough coat of the dog, impressionistic 
in its execution and fulfilment, could not be surpassed by any painter 
then living, if any of his contemporaries could have equaled it in 
its strength, its simplicity and its completeness, commanding quali- 
ties in a great work of art. If it is asked where did he glean the 
knowledge to execute such a work, the answer is that Van Dyck, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough each played their part in influencing 
him in its accomplishment, and doubtless the two then living appre- 
ciated this tribute to their art when they viewed the picture at the 
Academy and saw to what good advantage their own works had 
been absorbed. 

Stuart began well for posterity with this 24 x 30-inch canvas 
and boldly signed it “G. C. Stuart, 1779” a signature that I have 
seen on but two other of his works, and that the sitter should be 
remembered too, he printed upon the dog’s collar its master’s name 
“J. Ward.” Fortunately, J. Ward made a name for himself, so 
that we know as much of him as we do of the painter, for there 
can be hardly any question but that the portrait is of that James 
Ward who lived to be a nonagenarian and was the eminent animal 
painter and mezzotint engraver whose early love for animals is 
shown in this portrait of him at the age of ten. 

Stuart’s art can be divided evenly into two periods: his early 
or English period, and his American or late period. The first, to 
which this canvas belongs, shows great care in limning, precision 
in execution, thoughtfulness and refinement of pose, delicate color- 
ing in comparison with his later period, being more analogous to 
his British contemporaries Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney, 
for whose works his own are often mistaken, though his are always 
more full of strength and character. He painted in London until 
1788, when he removed to Dublin, where his manner and style broad- 
ened until by the time he left Ireland, in 1793, he had begun to 
approach the breadth and robustness of handling we find in his male 
portraits painted here, while his portraits of women were still exe- 
cuted as daintily as those he painted over there. He came back to 
his own land at a time when men here had gone through an expe- 
rience that had brought out all the virility in them, and this Stuart 
seized upon and fixed on the canvas as no other painter has ever 
done. It is his marvelous painting of the flesh of his American 
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sitters, with its juicy richness, clear, brilliant and transparent, that 
has given him pre-eminence as the painter of the truest and purest 
flesh that ever has been painted. This great artist died in Boston, 
July 27, 1828, and was interred in an unmarked grave in the Pot- 
ter’s Field. 

The Directors of the Minneapolis Institute of Art have shown 
infinite wisdom in securing for its permanent collection this fine 
example of the work of America’s master-painter, and it is to be 
hoped that it is only the beginning of a collection by the Institute 
of the best works of the best American painters. 


PORTRAIT OF A GIRL BY VELASQUEZ : BY MAR- 
GARET T. JACKSON 


HE number of interesting and important paintings by the old 
masters that are owned in this country is constantly increas- 
ing, and in spite of unsettled conditions on the sea the im- 
portation of art objects continues at about the usual rate. When 
so many of our wealthy citizens have been buying for so long a 
time, it is somewhat extraordinary that more of them have not spe- 
cialized in the Spanish school, for unimportant as that school is at 
certain periods, and little as it is studied at others, it has produced 
some of the greatest of painters. 

Velasquez ranks second to none in his remarkable understand- 
ing of the relation of light to color and in the quick, firm touch 
which enabled him to paint with great rapidity and with absolute 
mastery and sureness of the result. In all his later work we can feel 
and see this power. He was not, as so many others were, less strong 
in his later years. His high position at court and his many duties 
left him, it is true, little time to devote to his art. But, with this 
lack of time, he developed the quick intuitive perception and the 
clear, firm control of hand that made him a great master. 

An important example of Velasquez’s work at this time is the 
Maiden which has recently come into the possession of Mr. John 
N. Willys of Toledo. The attribution to Velasquez was made by 
Dr. August L. Mayer and published in the Zeztschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst (New Series, XXIV, p. 40). At that time the portrait was in 
the hands of a German art dealer who had bought it from a private 
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collection in Milan, where it was catalogued as by an unknown mas- 
ter. The Maiden, as Mayer calls it, is very different in style from the 
portraits of Velasquez’s earlier period; portraits which were almost 
entirely of noble ladies and gentlemen, people with uninteresting 
faces and uninteresting costumes. She is a girl of the people whose 
lovely fresh face and beautiful neck were very attractive to the 
painter. She is seen in profile and is evidently singing, as her mouth 
is partly open and she points with her finger to a book. The disor- 
dered hair and the loosely worn gown form a marked contrast to the 
carefully groomed Infantas who usually occupied the painter’s atten- 
tion. It is undoubtedly a study head made for the artist’s own 
pleasure and profit, and not as a commission. 

An interesting evidence of the difference in style between Ve- 
lasquez and some of the earlier masters is the fact that he has left 
out absolutely the detail of the music book. He was interested in 
the study of the atmosphere, the light and color, and did not care 
whether or not he showed plainly the notes on the page from which 
she sings. 

The picture was undoubtedly painted, as Mayer points out, 
during the last years of Velasquez’s life, while he was Chamberlain 
to King Philip ITV and when he had developed that remarkable 
concise style and the sureness of hand and brain which mark the 
master. There is no questioning in the mind of the artist; he paints 
with absolute certainty of the result and with a cunning knowledge 
of the effect of light upon color which has come to very few artists. 


ERRATA 


The title of the painting by Thomas Cole in the 
Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford, Conn., facing page 
28, in the December number, should read “Mount 
Washington.” 
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